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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Subscriptions to the BuLLETIN should be sent to Basil Blackwell, 
49 Broad Street, Oxford; the cost of each issue is 1s., and of a yearly 
subscription (three-weekly issues) 153s. 

The views and recommendations put forward in signed articles 
are those of the respective authors, and not necessarily those of the 
Institute of Statistics or of the Editor of the BULLETIN. 


EXPORT POLICY SINCE THE OUTBREAK OF WAR 


The course of Export Policy falls into three fairly well defined 
periods, the first two of about six months each and the last which 
began in November 1940. Despite official pronouncements recog- 
nizing the vital importance of exports and a growing volume of 
criticism from all sides, no positive policy at all was developed 
between September 1939 and February 1940. Efforts were made 
chiefly to unravel the tangle of export licensing created by the war 
itself, and to ensure that raw materials controlled by the Ministry 
of Supply were released in sufficient quantities to meet existing 
contracts, so that by the beginning of 1940 the priority order— 
(1) Government, (2) exports, (3) civilian trade—was fairly generally 
recognized. Any expansion of exports was left to the patriotism and 
energy of manufacturers and wholesalers.+ 

Such expansion was of course assisted by the depreciation of 

4 Wool was an exception. A scheme was started in November 1939 to release 
quantities of raw material to manufacturers for export in excess of the ration for 
home production. 
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sterling at the outbreak of war, although the low level at which the 
£ was pegged to the dollar meant that valuable resources were lost 
by selling goods too cheaply at a time when it was officially stated that 
foreign importers were clamouring for British products. 

The formation of the Export Council on February 1st led to the 
second phase. The new council had executive powers and its general 
plan was embodied in the White Paper of March 5th, 1940. Extracts 
from the White Paper show clearly the nature of the new policy:— 
«_. . these are powerful reasons why the strongest preference should 
be given to measures which involve the least interference with the 
existing channels of trade and with established practices and 
principles.’ ‘. . . the export trade necessary to win the war canonly 
be achieved by some diversion from the home market.’ ‘. . . each 
industry in considering export development has problems of raw 
materials, prices, distribution and markets which are highly special- 
ized.’ The Council therefore urged the formation of Export Groups 
in each industry; where there were already established Trade 
Associations, these could naturally form the nucleus of export 
groups, which were, however, to be open to all firms on equal terms. 
A liaison was to be organized between the groups and the Board of 
Trade to supervise the day-to-day operation of measures agreed 
between the groups and the Export Council, especially with regard 
to the release of controlled materials. The Council was also examin- 
ing plans for publicity, propaganda, joint marketing and market 
information, and they proposed to go into the question of barter 
arrangements, trade negotiations and insurance facilities for export 
trade. 

The plan was thus to develop exports of each individual industry, 
and there was no mention in the White Paper of the problem 
whether exports to (say) the U.S.A. were better than exports to a 
sterling country from the point of view offoreignexchange. There 
are also a number of exporting firms which do not fit easily into any 
single industrial category. How these firms were to press claims for 
raw materials and other export facilities was passed over. The new 
policy was favourably received, and, with exports rising, high hopes 
were held for the future; by the end of April 56 export groups had 
been formed. ; 

But in the event the hopes were not realized. The Nazi victories 
in Scandinavia, the collapse of France and the entry of Italy into 
the war necessitated a complete re-orientation of trade. At the same 
time, the loss of material in France, followed by -the imminent 
threat of invasion of these islands, diverted all the ‘attention: and 
energy of British industry to the task of producing munitions and 
equipping an army on a much larger scale than was contemplated 
in the spring. Nevertheless, throughout the summer plans for the 
encouragement of exports in particular industries went forward. 


1 The number continued to increase rapidly throughout the summer, so that in 
November there were nearly 300. 
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In March the Cotton Board was formed under the Cotton Indus* 
try Act, 1940, to carry out market research and perform certain 
other services in connection with the export trade. The Board was 
financed by a levy of 5d. per 100 Ib. on raw cotton purchased by 
spinners. One of the services was to register. spinners, weavers, 
bleachers and merchants in ‘syndicates’ for the dividing up of big 
contracts. Unfortunately this excellent plan seems only to have been 
applied once, in respect of a £500,000 contract with Java in August, 
for which 80 firms were registered. On August rst a further levy of 
5d. per 100 lb. of raw cotton was imposed, to finance a new com- 
pany, British Overseas Cottons Limited, formed to assist ‘in the 

_ promotion of export trade in the products of the cotton industry.’ 
Close co-operation with the Cotton Board was assured, and the new 
company was to make a number of experiments in organizing the 
production of particular cloths, and in the sale of such cloths through 
the normal channels of trade to importers overseas. It was hoped by 
such centralization of production to be able to guarantee delivery 

- despite all difficulties. It is still too early to see why it was necessary 

to establish yet another export organization; it seems that the 

Cotton Board will carry on with research and organizing syndicates, 
and where the latter method fails, British Overseas Cottons will step 
in to cut the Gordian knot. If this is a correct interpretation the 
phrase ‘through the normal channels of trade’ is ominous. The same 
principle of export company financed by levy on raw material is 
to be adopted by the rayon and wool trades. 

Government assistance to exporters also took the form of specially 
reduced prices for raw material (the price of raw wool, and spinners 
margins for cotton yarn for export are below the home trade rates). 

Newstimulants for exports in general were devised. The United 
Kingdom Commercial Corporation was formed in April to encour- 
age trade with the Balkans and subsequently switched, with an 
enlarged capital, to the South American markets. The facilities of 
the Export Credits Guarantee department were widely extended in 
August to cover rises in shipping freights and insurance rates and to 
cover losses due to enemy action. A propaganda Trade Mission was 
despatched to South America and finally various barter and pay- 
ments agreements were made with a number of countries, among 
them Turkey, Chile and Spain. 

The second phase of export policy from February 1940 to 
October 1940 produced a luxuriant growth of groups, companies, 
levies, rébates, special credit ‘facilities, missions and agreements. 
‘Only one thing :appears to have been overlooked—a plan. Cotton 
exports for example come within the scope of U.K.C.C., the Export 
Council, the Cotton Board and British Overseas Cotton Limited, to 

say nothing of particular Export Groups in the finishing trades. 
The most fervent believer in the success of British improvisation 
must pause to wonder whether there is or can be satisfactory 
co-ordination. 
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The third phase in export policy began only in November, and 
marks a great step forward in that the necessity for planning exports 
is now officially realized. On November 13th the new President of 
the Board of Trade, Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, announced that exports 
would be encouraged if (a) they were essential to Empire and Allied 
countries, or (b) they yielded foreign exchange. In effect the 
Empire is to be rationed with non-essential goods, the materials and 
man-power for whose production could be switched to armament 
production. This is only the first step, however, and it is to be hoped 
that the third phase will become in reality the period of planned 
exports. 

What are the main criteria of such planning? 

The three main objectives of export policy in war-time are:— 


1. To obtain foreign exchange. 

2. By delivering the goods, to nullify the Nazi propaganda that Britain’s 
factories are already in ruins, and so to prevent the defection of neutrals te 
the Axis. 

3. To retain our export connections in order that after the war we shall be able 
rapidly to rebuild the economic life of the country. 


These three objectives will in many cases imply conflicting lines 
of action, and it is a matter for the Government, with full knowledge 
of the facts, to decide how far any particular objective must be 
sacrificed in favour of one of the others. It is reasonable to suggest, 
however, that the order of priority should be.as we have stated it 
above. (All the objectives are, of course, subject to the availability of 
shipping space.) The best exports, therefore, are those to U.S.A. 
and to Latin American countries. Next come such exports to 
sterling countries, which it is fairly certain these countries would 
otherwise obtain from U.S.A., for the net effect of such exports on 
the foreign exchange position is the same as that of direct exports to. 
U.S.A. On the other hand exports to (say) Jamaica, which would 
not be replaced by purchases from U.S.A., but which Jamaica 
would either do without or attempt to replace by home production, 
should not be encouraged. 

Again the best exports are those for which the cost of imported 
raw materials bears the lowest proportion of total costs, especially 
where the raw materials come from non-sterling countries; the net 
accretion of foreign exchange is greatest and the demand on inward 
shipping space is least. Apart from whisky, the ideal export, the best 
commodities in this respect are coal, glass, and certain iron and steel 
manufactures and chemicals. Problems of markets and shipping 
space, however, are so much more urgent in the case of coal that this. 
particular consideration may in practice have little weight. Glass, 
good in itself, must unfortunately be combined in a definite ratio 
with timber for packing, and the price for the latter is so high (it is 
cf course the replacement cost, which means timber from the 


1 Unless, of course, the establishment of a Jamaican ind impli 
purchases of machinery from U.S.A. u pater oe 
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furthest sources) that glassware becomes a poor export. Machinery 
and chemicals, among our best peace-time exports, of course conflict 
with the direct war effort, although it may still pay to export certain 
specific types of these goods, since the foreign exchange earned will 
huy more armaments than would be produced by transferring the 
~lant and labour to direct war production. 

The most we can say, therefore, is that export manufacturers 
‘ould concentrate so far as possible on the finest qualities, particu- 
arly of textiles, so that British labour shall bear a high proportion of 
cotal cost. 

The outward shipping space problem is not likely to be so‘serious 
as the inward one, and it is definitely desirable that outward ships 
should carry cargoes rather than ballast.? Priority orders should be 
established in terms of foreign exchange and in terms of the rates of 
imported material to total cost (also where possible in quantitative 
terms as well, so that imports of bulky raw materials take second 
place). 

The arguments against any flat depreciation of sterling as a stimu- 
lus to exports are by now well known and generally accepted. 
During war-time at any rate it is far more desirable to reach barter 
agreements with raw-material producing countries, particularly 
Latin America, as these would help both to maintain our own 
exports and to solve the grave problem of surpluses now accruing in 
those countries because of the British blockade of the Axis. 

At present the official rate of exchange is still $4-03, and the free 
rate which becomes less and less operative is now above the official 
rate. Prices of the main raw materials, also, are artificial in the sense 
that they were fixed at various dates since the beginning of the war 
(e.g., wool export prices haye remained unaltered since March 1940) 
and in many cases no longer correspond with world prices. The 
advantages of stability of exchange rates and prices are obvious in 
that it gives some certainty in an uncertain world. But where actual 
prices diverge widely from economic valuations they should be 
revised. At present the tendency is to pass on the difference between 
the artificial price and the economic price to the home consumer 
in the form of a levy to subsidize exports.* This is an unjust policy. 
If the artificial prices are deemed desirable the cost should be borne 
by the Exchequer, representing the community as a whole. 

G. D. N. Worswicx. 


1 These considerations would be partly modified by the passage of the ‘lease 
d lend” bill in U.S.A. 
a The Minister of Shipping stated that at the end of the first year of war the 
volume of imports had been reduced from 6 million to 5 million tons a month—i.e. 
by dbout 17%. The value of exports is now more than 40% below the pre-war figure, 
-and,-in addition, prices have risen. The destination of exports must, however, 
taken into account. 
“i There are, for example, two prices for raw wool, one for export, the other for 
the home trade. If we assume the Wool Control balances its own budget the subsidy 
on exports which this difference implies is incident upon the home consumer. 
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DEVELOPMENT-PROJECTS IN GREAT BRITAIN DURING 
THE ‘WAR 

The Times Trade and Engineering Supplement has for some years 
published monthly details of new factories and extensions announced 
as projected, based ‘upon reports of negotiations in their initial 
stages.’ We give here a brief indication of the results of an analysis 
which we have made of the projects which have been reported since 
the beginning of the War. A more complete survey will be published 
elsewhere. 

Three types of project are distinguished: Factory, Extension and 
Reconstruction, the distinction being largely that followed in the 
original reports. It will be appreciated that the allocation of reports 
between the first two classes is often arbitrary. We should point out 
that our class ‘Factory’ includes non-processing establishments. 
The third class includes all cases of reconstruction from ‘alterations’ 
to complete rebuilding after destruction by fire. 

Whilst we believe the reports to announce serious intentions,* 
it must be remembered that, in themselves, they refer only to 
projected development, and the intention may have been frus- 
trated or abandoned. Further, we cannot give a precise estimate of 
the time-lag which will elapse between the announcement of an 
intention to build and the completion of building. Perhaps from six 
months to a year might be a fair estimate of the range within which 
the lag lies, taking the factories with the extensions. 


TABLE I 


Industrial buildings announced as contemplated. 
September 1939—December 1940: Great Britain 


DaTE OF ANNOUNCEMENT 


Nature of 
Building 


Extension 
Recori- 
struction .. 


Total of 
Projects 


ne ten ee et eae | 

Table I shows the numbers of projects in Great Britain reported 
during each quarter of the War up to the end of 1940. The decrease 
in the first quarter of 1940 compared with 232 projects reported in 
the last quarter of 1939, may be the result of the operation of war- 
time controls, but the first impact of war may have brought a 


1 The warning is given that ‘though all schemes may not mature, 


, . the 
record to give readers the earliest intimation possible.’ REL RES ON 
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stimulus to plans needed because of the outbreak of war, or designed 
to anticipate future needs whilst men and materials were available. 
The rise in the third quarter of 1940 probably reflects the increased 
reorganization of, and stimulus to, industrial production after the 
fall of France. The sharp fall in the last quarter of 1940 may be 
purely temporary or accidental, or it may arise from the previous 
quarter having seen the pushing ahead of projects, which would have 
been announced later, in the drive for production. It is also possible 
that after 16 months of war the rate of expansion does not need to be 
maintained.? 

Until the last quarter of 1940, extensions form an increasing 
proportion of total projects, and factories similarly show a continu- 
ous decline in total and in proportion. The rise in the proportion of 
factories in the last quarter may be a symptom of redirection of effort 
but the smallness of their number—23—may make any conclusion 
misleading. 

Tas_e II 


Total Contemplated Industrial Buildings, September 1939-December 1940, 
grouped by region and by date of announcement 


DaTE or ANNOUNCEMENT 


Region : : Total 
Year Sept. 1 939 - 
Dec. 1940 


I. South and S. West 

II. Greater London see 
III. Wales (inc..Mon.) ... 
IV. Midlands... Fae 
V. Eastern Counties 

VI. North-West ... 

VII. North-East ... 

VIII. Scotland 


Total, Great Britain 


Table II assigns the projects to the regions for which they were 
reported in the war-months of 1939 and during the year 1940.” 
Greater London maintained at first the leading position which the 
Board of Trade Survey of Industrial Development (1933-1938) showed it 
to have pre-war, but fell to third place in the last quarter of 1939 
(separate figures are not published here) and never again recovered 
its position, being fifth in order of importance in the last quarter of 
1940. The North-East region shows the most intense development in 
comparison with the Survey. It held first place in the first quarter of 
1940. but declined thereafter, the North-West region reaching first 
place in the second quarter and showing a persistent rise in relative 

1 It should be noted that the project-development shown in the table reaches 

‘its peaks and drops back aoe a te same ae does the (absolute) increase in 
i ted for the same qu : 
per cca ne fndustrial Higaitcation adopted is that of the Board of Trade 
Survey of Industrial Development. 
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importance. Scotland shows a definite rise in relative importance 
during the second half of 1940. 


Tas_e III 


Industrial Building Projects, September 1939-December 1940, grouped by 
industry and by cate of announcement 


DaTE OF ANNOUNCEMENT 
Industry Sept.—Dec. Year Total, 
1939 1940 Sept. 1939- 
(4 mths.) Dec. 1940 
1. Non-metalliferous mining 
products “ine BC ae 4 6 10 

2. Bricks, Pottery, Glass ais 5 Il 16 

3. Chemicals ae Ae 10 27 37 
4. Iron and Steel aes oe 44 97 141 | 
5. Engineering ... ves = 93 121 214 

6. Vehicles mee Bec aes 3 25 33 

7. Non-ferrous Metals ... ae 8 23 31 

8. Textiles ie ae 3 Il 43 54 

g. Leather Ss ae one I 6 7 
10. Clothing (inc. Boot and Shoe) 21 16 37 
11. Food, Drink and Tobacco ... 26 57 83 
12. Timber ae ea Spe 6 6 12 
13. Paper, Printing and Stationy. 20 14 34 
14. Miscellaneous bite & 27 36 63 
15. Unidentified Products ies 50 188 238 
Total, All Industries... ant 334 676 1,010 


Table III classifies the projects according to the industry to 
which the sponsor firms belong. Projects are placed in the class 
‘unidentified products,’ where the industry of the sponsor firm 
could not be identified from national directories. Such projects 
showed a persistent growth in relative importance over our period 
and this may provide some indication of the extent to which the 
armament effort was reaching the smaller firms. 

A comparison with the Board of Trade Survey shows that Chemi- 

cals, Iron and Steel, Engineering, Non-ferrous Metals, and Food, 
Drink and Tobacco have probably increased in relative importance 
as compared with the period 1933-1938, all the rest having declined. 
The decrease as a proportion of new developments is most marked 
in the case of Textiles, Clothing and Timber, Clothing showing the 
greatest relative decrease. We presume that the demands which the 
War has made upon the Textile and Clothing Industries have been 
more within the capacity of the pre-war industry than in the cases 
of the other industries stimulated by the War. 
_ Whilst Engineering showed the greatest increase in relative 
importance, compared with the Survey reports for 1933-1938, there 
was a marked decline both in absolute number of projects and as a 
proportion of total projects after the first four months of the War, 
but there was a slight rise during the last six months of 1940. 
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To summarize our general impression; whilst we have no evidence 
that there has been an abnormal expansion of industrial buildings, 
so far as the whole country is concerned, war appears to have 
brought distortion of growth rather than growth at abnormal rate 
in consequence of the inevitable importance of the armament 
industries. The movement of industry to the South, principally to 
the Greater London region, appears to have been strongly reversed 
for the duration of the War. New development has been concen- 
trated in the North and in the Midlands. 

P. W. S. ANDREws. 


WORKING CLASS BUDGETS IN OCTOBER: ANALYSIS OF 
DIETARY 


Our first article on the budgets of 106 working class families in 
October’ gave a brief survey of their total expenditure, with special 
consideration of their expenditure on and consumption of rationed 
foodstuffs and dairy produce. In this present article we shall analyse 
broadly the nutritional values of the foods consumed at different 
levels of total expenditure on food in October, and compare them 
with the food values obtained in May. 

Our analysis of the dietary of the 163 families in May? was based 
on the budgets of 48 families. Though the total number of budgets 
collected in October represents only 65°% of the number of budgets 
in May, it seemed advisable for the sake of comparison to take 
again the budgets of 48 families for the analysis of the dietary in 
October. The selection of these budgets corresponds closely to that 
in May: 18 of them represent most nearly the average expenditure on 
food per ‘Man,’? 14 the expenditure of the lower quartile, and 16 the 
expenditure of the upper quartile.t There is, however, some difference 
in the average structure of the families in the several groups, in May 
and October respectively : 


May October 
No. of Budgets No. of ‘Man’value No. of ‘Man’ value 
Persons p. person Persons _p. person 
18 Average expenditure vas 84 0.77 84 0.76 
14 Lower quartile expenditure ... 84 0.76 79 0.72 
16 Upper quartile expenditure ... 64 0.78 69 0.77 


Thus, the upper quartile group has more persons to the family in 
October than in May; the ‘Man’ value per person, that is, the age 
structure, shows little difference for the two periods. In the lower 
quartile group the average number of persons per family decreased, 


1 BULLETIN, Volume 2, No. 11. 

2 BuLLETIN, Volume 2, No. 6. ; F , —" ; 

3 For a definition of ‘Man’ value see previous articles in this series, in particular 
BuLLeTIN Volume 2, Nos. 5 and 6. 

4In our Tables these fie groups will be denoted by Av., L.Q., and U.Q. 
respectively. 38 of the families actually supplied budgets in May. 21 of them were 
in the same expenditure group in October as they were in May; g definitely de- 
creased and 8 increased their expenditure on food per man. 
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and, as the decline in ‘Man’ value indicates, there were relatively 
more young children in this group in October than in May. 

The outlay per man on food was found to be practically the same 
for the three groups in May and in October. For October, the actual 
expenditure per ‘Man’ per week was for the average group 9s. 33d., 
for the-lower quartile group 7s. 5d., and for the upper quartile 
group 11s. 54d. Table I shows the relative outlay on the several 
items and the quantities consumed per ‘Man.’ For the sake of com- 
parison there have been added for the average group the quantities 
consumed per ‘Man’ in May. The quantities are inclusive of the 
foods obtained from allotments for immediate consumption. As 
regards the relative expenditure per ‘Man’ for each group, however, ~ 
only the actual outlay on each item has been considered. 

In calculating the standard of nutrition obtained from the foods 
consumed by the families of the several groups the same scales of 


TaBLe I 
+ |Quantities consumed per Man Percentages of total 
5 per week expenditure 
(May) ‘(October) (October). 
Avion Avis EO) a W-Os ie Av. I-Qay UO. 
1. Meat? Sd ...| oz. | 23°4 286 23:9 32-2 22-7 22:4 21-7 
2. Bacon and Ham __....} oz. 3-4 4tl 24 4°3 48 33 4:0 
3. Fish Seni eek 02. 2:5 1°5 o'7 371 I°3 0-7 2-6 
, 4. Eggs... abe ec NOsl megs 2) Iv! 0-3 1-8 2-7 It 46 
5. Cheese ee sil) OZ 8 3°4 2°7 2-6 2:8 2-8 2-3 
6a. Milk, fresh® ...|pint 2°6 2°9 2°9 3°5 
6b. do, tinned ... .--|pint O-4 or! 0-3 *0°1 TI-OW *T2°6"" F10°S 
6c. do, school ... ...|pint 06 0-5 0-2 O35 
7. Butter — ste s<iailOZa 4:3 2-5 Q*1 2°3 MGs 2:3 5 .2°0 
8. Margarine ... By Ore 5°4 5°7 71°4 4°7 2:6 4:5 Ig 
g. Other fats... pee OZ. 4°9 3:1 25 2-6 I°5 7 ro 
10. Sugar we] OZ I3°4 g6 111 10°! 29 4:0 2:3 
11. Jam Oz 41 55 5:0 6-1 2-6 2:9 2 
12. Cocoa oz 0-5 0O°4 O°5 0-6 o-4.- os 0-6 
TS Breas veces toys 537 55°5 - 74:5 66-0 6-7 I1r-0 5-7 
14. Flour 0z.| 33°6 21:0 12:6 16:2 23 r6 rey 
15. Cereals —... | 02 4°5 455 54 4°3 18 2-6 I-4 
16. Cake and Biscuits ...| oz. 7:0 8-7 2 51 10°3 5'I 3°8 6-2 
17. Potatoes... ...| oz. | 69:2, 50°99 66-6 71-8 2-3 3°6 3°8 
18. Tea® cae aes OZ 2:5 2-6 2°4 2°5 4°8 5°3 4:0 
19. Vegetables*® and fruit} — - —- —- — — I0-0 59 Io-9 
go.Sundries ... 0 8...) —| — — — — a 9:2 6-6 9°8 


I00:0 100-0 100-0 


? There are 5 families with allotments in the average as well as in the lower 
quartile group, and 3 families with allotments in the upper quartile group. 

* All meat, including cooked meats, offals, sausages, rabbits, fowl. 

* Including all milk obtained under the Government scheme. 

* Rice, oats, barley, etc., and proprietary cereals. 

* Including small purchases of coffee. 

* Including dried fruit, and tinned fruit and vegetables. 
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calories and proteins were applied for the budgets in October as. 
in May.! On this basis the budgets in October compare with the 
budgets in May as follows: 


TaBLeE II 
Average intake of Calories and Proteins per ‘Mah’ per Day: 
Group “Av. L.Q. U.Q. 

: May Oct. May Oct. May Oct. . 
Calories? ce +++ 3,000 2,722 2,751 2,685 3,546 2,894 
Protein, ota? ... sos 3.1 0Z. 3.10Z. 2.902. 2.902. 4.002. 3.402. 
Animal Protein as % of ; 

* total protein? + 44% 54% 45% 45% 523% 544% 


_ The data in Table II are corrected for expenditure on ‘Sundries,’ 
which have been assumed to supply calories and proteins in propor- 
tion to those obtained from the relative outlay on all other foods, 
as bought by the families of the respective group. It will be seen that 
the amount of calories per ‘Man’ has declined in all three groups, 
especially in the upper quartile group. The quantity of total 
proteins consumed per ‘Man’ has remained constant as regards the 
average and the lower quartile group. For the upper quartile group 
it fell by 15%: The percentages of animal proteins,? however, show a 
rise, except for the families in the lower quartile group. 
-. It is necessary somewhat to qualify this ‘statement. There was, 
indeed, an increase in the quantities of meat consumed by the 
families in the average as well as the lower quartile group. Meat 
consumption in the average Broup rose by 22%, in the lower 
quartile group by 37%. Only in the upper quartile group did it fall, 
by about 21%. But in calculating the data for Table II we have 
assumed that the nutritional value per average lb. of meat bought 
was the same in October as in May, so that one lb. of meat is taken 
to supply 1,000 calories and to contain 174% of animal protein. 
It is doubtful if these figures actually hold good for the October 
budgets, in particular as regards the percentage of animal protein. 
The average prices per lb. of meat consumed show a decline from 
May to October—though only a small one—for the average (by 
roughly 3%) as well as for the lower quartile group (by 33%). 
For the upper quartile group the average price rose slightly, by 2%, 
to 15d. a lb. It appears from our budgets that of the rationed kinds of 
meat relatively more home produced meat was bought in October 
than in May‘; the decline in price must therefore be due to the 
purchase of larger quantities of relatively cheap meats and of 
sausages containing a low percentage of meat. 

The decline in the total amount of calories obtained for the same 


1 BuLLETIN, Volume 2, No. 6. , 

2 Gross: no allowance being made for waste. Excluded are, however, all calories 
and protein derived from fruit and vegetables (except potatoes). 

3 Derived mainly from meat, milk, cheese and eggs. 

4“ Most likely as a result of the general supply of meat to the butchers. 
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outlay on food can, however, only partly be ascribed to the rise in the 
average price of the foodstuffs bought. There has obviously been in 
the average as well as in the upper quartile group a partial substitu- 
tion of more expensive for less expensive types of food, while budgets 
of the families in the lower quartile group reveal the opposite 
tendency. We have calculated the average prices of the foods 1-17 
in Table I separately for the three groups, in May and in October,! 
assuming that there was no change in the average cost of tea and 
fruit and vegetables, weighting the changes in price by the relative 
outlay on the several foods in October. The decline in calorific 
values which would be justified by the total increase in the average 
price of all food per group is given below, and compared with the 
actual change in the amount of calories derived from the foods 
bought: 
Av Tey. Ss: 
Decline proportionate to the increase in 
prices* 269, 5-2", 10.07), 
Actual decline in calories per ‘Man’ ... He OSG Sheteee fo 


For reasons of space it is impossible to give here the whole list of 
prices; butit seems worth while to point out some of the changes. The 
changes in the average prices of meat have been discussed above. 
The price of fish rose for the average group by over 51% to about 
16d. a lb., for the lower quartile group by 47% to 14d., and for the 
upper quartile group by 105$%, to 19d. These differences may 
largely be connected with the limited supply of relatively cheap 
fish. Thus the families in the lower quartile group spent on fish only 
0.7% of their total outlay on food, while those in the upper quartile 
group spent 2.9% on it. Our sample is, however, too small to allow 
much importance being attached to differences in the average 
prices of individual items the outlay on which represents only a small 
fraction of the total outlay on food. 

The price of all milk, as a whole, rose for the average group by 
6% (from 3.3d. a pint to 3.5d.), for the lower quartile group by 3% 
(from 3.2d. to 3.3d.) and for the upper quartile group by over 15% 
(from 3.3d. to 3.8d.). Another item of special interest is margarine. 
For the average group the average price went up by 9% (from 
7.6d. to 8.3d. per lb.), for the lower quartile group by 174% (from 
7.4d. to 8.7d.), and for the upper quartile group by 5% (from 8.3d. 
to 8.7d.). In our analysis of the budgets supplied in May? we drew 
attention to the rather surprising fact that the lower quartile group 
showed a higher consumption per ‘Man’ of butter than either the 
average or even the upper quartile group. We suggested as a 


? The quantities actually bought were taken and divided into the total outlay 
on the respective foods, except that milk supplied free has been included. 
The rise in the total price of food according to the Ministry of Labour index 
would justify a decline in quantity from May to October by 6.9%. 
3 BULLETIN, Volume 2, No. 6, 
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possible explanation that in families with a small income and 
young children there was a certain amount of substitution of plain 
bread and butter for bread and margarine and foods from the meat 
group. This, indeed, would help to explain the otherwise somewhat 
striking preference for the more expensive ‘special’ margarine—the 
nearest substitute for butter—of the families of the lower quartile 
group in October. 

It also seems as though bread and margarine to a certain extent 
took the place of cooked meals, if we compare the consumption of 
bread and potatoes in the lower and upper quartile groups. It is 
possible that as regards the average group more flour was used for 
cooking in place of potatoes, as the differences in the consumption 
of flour in the several groups are not associated with similar differ- 
ences in the proportion of families which bake their bread at home. 
There may also have been in October a certain amount of substitu- 
tion of vegetables for potatoes. In May, practically all vegetables 
were ‘luxury’ foods; in October, greens and root vegetables were 
cheap. 

As fruit and vegetables as well as milk are particularly important 
foods for children and young people, it is more interesting to know 
how much of them were consumed per person than per ‘Man.’ 
Table III, therefore, compares the consumption per person of fruit 
and vegetables! (in pence) and of milk (in pints) for our two 
budget periods. The figures in brackets give the consumption of 
fruit and vegetables when families having allotment produce are 
excluded. In May, only small quantities of rhubarb and turnip tops 
were obtained from allotments, so that only the figures for October 
need to be corrected. It will be seen that in spite of the large per- 
centages of families with allotments in the three groups the differ- 
ences are not very great. People who grew greens and root vegetables 
in their gardens tended to spend relatively more money on fresh and 
preserved fruit, tomatoes, etc.” 


Taste III ; 
Weekly Expenditure on Fruit Weekly Consumption of All 
and Vegetables! (in pence) Milk (in pints) 
May October May October 
Av. ae 7.5 8.5 (9.2) 2.8 2.7 
L.Q. a8 6.2 3.8 (4.5) 2.8 2.5 
Oe 0 Rae 11.5 11.6 (11.8) 3.4 3.0 


The average group shows a distinct increase in the outlay on 
fruit and vegetables, the lower quartile a distinct decline. Consider- 
ing that part of this expenditure goes to purchase what may be 
termed ‘luxury’ foods (as regards price), it seems obvious that for 
the lowest expenditure group the only vegetable of real importance 
was potatoes, even for allotment holders. Consumption of milk 
showed in October a decline in all the three groups, by about 11% 
in the lower quartile group and by about 12% in the upper quartile 
group. 


1 Excluding potatoes. Excluding potatoes. 
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The decline in the consump‘ion of milk in the lower quartile 
group is a serious phenomenon, even though our sample may not be 
particularly representative. For it not only means a reduction in the 
amount of protein available but also of calcium, iron, and vitamins, 
in all of which the dietary of families with a low total expenditure.on 
food is as a rule deficient. As regards the families of the two higher 
expenditure groups it seems likely that on the average their food 
contains about enough of the protective foods, although much de- 
pends on the preparation of the foodstuffs bought. Cooking easily 
destroys the fresh fruit vitamin C and also the fat soluble vitamin A, 
in particular in the presence of alkalis. ; a 

Applying the Stiebeling standard? for the minimum requirements 
of protein we may take them to amount on the average to approxi- 
mately 2.4 oz. per head per day for the families of the three groups. 
The actual intake of protein per head per day was in October as 
follows: : 

Average Group. Lower Quartile Group Upper Quartile Group 

2.2 02. 1.9 OZ. 2.4 OZ. 
Allowing for the additional proteins derived from the foods of the 
fruit and vegetable group, it may be assumed that the average 
supply of proteins was satisfactory for the families in the average 
group, good for the families in the upper quartile group, and 
seriously deficient for the families in the lower quartile group. © ~ 

Our samples for May and October give small indication of any 
serious decline in the average standard-of nutrition during that 
period, except for the reduction by about 10% of the average protein 
intake per person in the lower quartile group..‘Allowing for the 
additional calories derived from the fruit and vegetables group it 
may be that even the families in the lower quartile group obtained 
on the average their minimum requirements of energy foods.’ A 
study of the individual budgets indicates, moreover, that serious 
deficiencies are more often due to a faulty distribution or faulty 
- choice of foods than to actual shortages. Efficient war-time cooking 
needs a great deal of adaptability, which, as a rule, will be found 
least where it is needed most, namely in the poor and large families, 
since they cannot afford to experiment with their food. The desire 
for more meat, which is brought out fairly distinctly in the October 
budgets as compared with the budgets in May may be essentially 
a desire for more fat, which is consumed as part of the meat in a 
form which most people find particularly palatable. The assumption 
that the heavy worker needs more protein foods than other people is 
wholly erroneous; in fact, the amount of body building protein 
needed per head is larger for growing children and adult women 
than it is for men. What the heavy worker requires are additional 
calories, supplied by a well balanced diet of fats and carbohydrates. 
On the other hand, a reduction of the protein intake below the 
minimum requirements may become highly dangerous for the 

1 BuLLETIN, Volume 2, No. 6. 
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péople’s health, and lead to the development of famine and war- 
time oedema, caused by the consumption of body protein to counter- 
balance the deficiency of protein intake. As protein foods are 
becoming increasingly scarce, it is, obviously, the housewife with a 
small purse and a young family, which prevents her from spending 
her time in food queues, who is likely to get least of these foods, 
especially of the more common kinds to which she is accustomed 
.and which she and her family consider of special nutritional value. 

There can be no doubt that the analysis of the dietary in October 
points strongly towards the desirability of a more comprehensive 
system of rationing and communal feeding, the latter especially for 
children at school. 

T. Scuvuz. 


THE COST OF LIVING INDEX 


In 1937-8, the Ministry of Labour conducted an inquiry into 
working-class budgets and particulars of the budgets supplied by 
households of industrial, etc., workers have now been published.+ 
In Table I ‘we compare the weights obtained from the average 
expenditure in these budgets, for the five main groups of items, with 
the corresponding weights used in the Ministry of Labour Cost of 
Living Index. The latter, based on a budget inquiry made in 1904, 
have been adjusted for relative changes in price since 1914. We have 
assumed, throughout, that the expenditure on clothing, etc., in the 
new budgets is 8s. 4d., which is the average figure for the households 
which supplied regular weekly returns for the whole year. If we 
exclude the sundries group, the two sets of figures, apart from 
clothing, agree surprisingly well. 


TABLE I 
Percentage of Total Expenditure 
Cost of Living Index New Budgets 
Including Excluding Including Excluding 
: sundries sundries sundries sundries 
Food wae ES? 54.1 56.7 40.1 ay Be 
Rent aE = 16.2 17.0 12.7 18.2 
Clothing Bee 16.0 ° 16.7 9.6 13.7 
Fuel and light 550 9-2 9.6 7.5 10.8 
Sundries ade 4.5 = 30.1 — 


The changed distribution of expenditure has little effect on the 
cost of living index. In Table II the index numbers published by the 
Ministry of Labour are compared with indices obtained from the 
new weights, applied to the same prices: (a) for the average of the 
four months of the new inquiry (November 1937, February, May 
and August 1938) with July 1914 as base; (b) for the period between 

1 See the Ministry of Labour Gazette, December 1940. 
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the date of the new inquiry and November goth, 1940. In the case 
of food, the prices published by the Ministry of Labour cover, 
according to the new inquiry, about 68% of the total expenditure on 
food; in the case of sundries, they cover only 29%. 

In calculating the new index number for all items combined, we 
first obtained indices for the Food and Fuel and Light groups ‘by 
using the new weights for the individual items within these groups, 
but it is not possible to do this in the case of the other three groups. 
We then applied the weights for the five main groups, shown in 
Table I. For the second period (b), we have dealt with the Sundries 
group as follows: we have taken the Ministry of Labour’s figure for 
the increase in price of the items included in their index; we have 
also calculated the average increase in the rates of contribution for 
health and pensions! and unemployment insurance; the remaining 
items have been treated on three different assumptions: (i) taking 
the Ministry of Labour’s estimate of 26.3% for the increase in the 
price of sundries since 1937-8 we obtain the figure of 125.5 shown in 
the table; (ii) if we assume a lower limit of 10% we obtain 122.4 
as the index number for all items; (iii) if we assume an upper limit 
of 40%, the figure becomes 128.1. 

Tas.eE II . 
Ministry of Labour New Budgets. 
Food Allftems Food AllItems 
(a) Index for average of 4 months 1937-8 
(July 1914 = 100) wee Se 
(b) Index for November goth, 1940 
(Average 1937-8 = 100 a 


142.0 157.3 143.7 161.8 
121.8 124.0: 126.0 125.5 


The Table shows that, for the first period considered, Paasche’s 
formula (working backward) gives a higher figure than Laspeyre’s 
(working forward). This is explained by the rise in the standard of 
living and the consequent increase in expenditure on items such as 
eggs, milk and fish, the prices of which have risen more than the 
average. 

For both periods considered, the new weighting shows, on the 
whole, only slightly greater increases in price than the present index. 
It should be remembered, however, that, quite apart from the 
weights, the prices of the commodities included in the Cost of Living 
Index may not accurately reflect changes in the general price level. 
And, in the period since 1938, considerable changes in family 
expenditure have occurred, owing to the war. 

J. L. NicHotson. 


1 No allowance being made for increased benefits. 


DIARY 
FINANCE 
The changes in Clearing Bank’s assets in December as compared 


with-those in September, October and November are given in the 
Table below (in £ Mn). a 
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pa! September October November December 
Deposits net of Balances with other Banks, : 


etc. ss. aes soc nee .. + 80 + 57 + 50 + 82 
Cash Basis 65 + 15 — 19 + 15 +°°39 
Bills and Call Money — 34 — "$5 — 32 — 56 
Treasury Deposit Receipts + 66 + 88 + 57 + 77 
Investments aed ees + 15 + 26 + 20 - 39 
Advances + 18 = a3 — 10 — 17 


The problem of the strong rise in Deposits since September (which 
was chiefly in Current Accounts) deserves particular attention. It 
has often been explained simply by extensive Government borrow- 
ing with the Banks by means of Treasury Deposit Receipts. It is 
true that Banks may always expand their Deposits, by, say, buying 
bills. What is, however, not true is that this happens with a bill rate 
unchanged. This rate indeed must fall sufficiently to encourage 
people to keep a certain additional amount of their money idie. 
If the bill rate is stable and Current Accounts rise this means that: 
(1) the volume of transactions has increased and thus created a 
greater demand for money; or (2) there are certain changes in the 
conditions and habits which induce people to keep more money 
with a given volume of transactions and a given bill rate. 

Now one of the reasons of the rapid upward movement of 
Deposits since September is the increase in the volume of trans- 
actions due chiefly to the rise in prices. But this cannot account for 
the fact that Deposits increased in the last four months of 1940 by 
more than they did from the beginning of the war till the end 
of August 1940. The rise in September and October is probably 
to a great extent due to disturbances arising from bombing which 
made it necessary or desirable to keep more ready cash. This 
factor, however, cannot cause a continuous increase in Deposits: 
after the adjustment to new requirements has been achieved this 
reason for an increase in Deposits must cease. 

And indeed, although the rise in Deposits continued in November, 
certain symptoms on the money market indicate that this was at 
least partly due to ‘creation’ of Deposits by banks over and above 
the requirements for cash balances. In November we notice a jump 
in applications for Treasury bills at the weekly tenders and in 
December the average Treasury Bill rate falls from 1-020% to 
1:007.%. 

The rise in Deposits in December may probably be accounted 
for to a great extent by the close of the year. 


Norte on EARNINGS 

The Ministry of Labour Gazette, December 1940, contains a second 
Report on Earnings in October 1938 and July.1940, which gives 
details for a number of relatively small industries. On the basis of 
the number of persons insured in 1938 the earlier Report accounted 
for about 7,000,000 persons and the later for 2,350,000. Whereas, as 
discussed in BULLETIN II, p. 15, earnings in the larger group in 
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1940 were about 30 per cent. higher than in 1938, in the smaller the 
inctease may be estimated at about 20 per cent. The important . 
industries of coal-mining, railway transport and agriculture are not 
as yet included. 


ENGINEERING WAGES 

The National Arbitration Tribunal has awarded an increase of 
gs. 6d. weekly to the standard wage of all adult male.workers in the 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Industries. The Amalgamated 
Engineering Union had asked last August for an increase of 12s. a 
week and restoration of the additions for overtime and nightwork 
which had been reduced in 1931. Thus only a small part of their 
claim has been met. With the increase granted standard rates have 
now risen in approximately the same proportion as the Cost of 
Living Index number since 1938. But average earnings have 
increased considerably more owing to the prevalence of overtime 
and night-work. (See BULLETIN No. 11, p. 14.) 


THE CEMENT INDUSTRY 

Under an order of the Ministry of Works and Building the 
maximum prices of Portland: Cement have been raised by 5s. per 
ton; for paper bags 6s. per ton will be charged instead of 5s. The 
cement industry claimed the higher prices on the basis of increases 
in costs of labour, coal, transport and other material since May 
1940. 

The Financial News of January 14th published an official statement 
of the Ministry of Works saying that there will be no repetition of 
the cement shortage as experienced last year because there will be 
such a shortage of building labour that the stocks accumulated 
during winter plus current output will be more than sufficient. The 
Ministry stated further that the use of blast-furnace cement would 
increase the supply of cement by 6% only. Building experts criticised 
this attitude severely. They believe that slag other than haematite 
can be used, and that by mixing Portland with blast furnace cement 
output could be increased by at least 50%.! There is also a possi- 
bility of obtaining a cement-like product by the mixture of granu- 
lated slag with lime which can be manufactured in now idle lime 
works. The weekly output of lime cement by exploiting unused lime 
making capacity has been estimated at 50,000 tons. An authority on 
the building industry believes* the capacity for the production of 
slags to be in the neighbourhood of ro million tons a year. Their use 
would revolutionise the cement industry. Labour shortage cannot, 
in this expert’s opinion, be considered a decisive factor because the 
Government has powers to find the workers necessary for con- 
structional wou!:. With the construction of defence works and of 


* Annual pre-war capacity was about g million tons. About 80% of capacity is, 


according to the Financial News of Dec. 3 and 5, 1940, controlled by virtually one 
organisation. : ‘ 


* Financial News, January 15th. 
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munition factories almost completed, cement and labour power 
should be available for the construction of air-raid shelters and of 
houses built of mass produced concrete sections. These transportable 
houses would solve housing problems of evacuees and, above all, 
of newly recruited munition workers. The houses are said to be 
cheap, warm, dry and comparatively safe. The proportion of build- 
ing workers needed to cement used would be far below the pre-war 
average for the total building trade. 

A committee has now been appointed by Lord Reith in order to 
survey cement production. The main task of the committee will 
consist in examining if war and post-war needs will necessitate the 
establishment or extension of cement works. The Committee whose 
impending appointment was announced on December rgth, 1940, 
met on January 14th, 1941, for the first time. It has been asked to 
take into consideration general, financial, economic, geographical, 
strategic and other factors. This committee may throw light on the 
allegations made by Dr. Barnes, the Bishop of Birmingham, that the 
cement industry was governed by the long-term interests of a power- 
ful monopoly. He held the ‘cement ring’ responsible for closing many 
cement factoriés in recent years. Statements about working at full 
capacity did not refer to closed plants or the possibility of new 
plants.1 There are, as the Financial News has pointed out, many small 
plants which have been closed down. Although some still in good 
working order have been re-opened, many others could be restarted 
with comparatively little repair work. Decentralisation eases trans- 
port difficulties and diminishes vulnerability by air attack. (It runs, 
of course, contrary to monopolistic trends.) Old and second-hand 
equipment could be repaired and, if necessary, new machinery 
imported. Lord Wolmer, a former president of the Cement Makers 
Federation, has, by his appointment as Controller of Cement, been 
entrusted with solving problems such as the above. 


NoTE ON THE PuRCHASE TAX 

The Purchase Tax is (in principle) not charged on children’s 
clothes or other children’s necessities. It is, however, charged on 
some necessaries which can also be used by adults, such as baby 
baths and small chambers. It is also charged on materials such as 
Viyella, which are essential to a mother who wants to make her own 
baby clothes, but which can also be used for adults’ clothing. In the 
latter case the tax defeats its own ends, since it puts a premium on 
baby clothes made in factories, and not taxed, as compared with 
‘clothes made out of taxed material by an expectant mother who 
could not in any case take part in war production. The difficulty 
that certain children’s materials and other necessities can be used or 
converted for use by adults could perhaps be escaped by issuing 
mothers with ration books entitling them to buy either a ration of 

1 Tn respect of these and similar accusations the Cement Federation issued a writ 
against Dr. Barnes. 
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clothes and other necessities or a corresponding amount of tax free 
material. This method would be specially useful for baby clothes; 
but it would also meet the well-known difficulty of outsize children 
who need clothes which could be used by a small man or woman. 


SPECULATION IN BoMBED SITES 

There are reports that sites in London on which the buildings 
have been wholly or partially destroyed by enemy action are being 
bought up. Compensation, under the existing scheme, cannot be 
claimed until after the war and certain landlords, dependent hither- 
to on the income from their property, are obliged to sell. As it is 
unlikely that any immediate rebuilding will be undertaken on these 
sites, such buying can only be of speculative character. It is not 
possible to determine how great is the turnover of bombed sites, but 
speculation of this nature may raise great obstacles in the way of 
post-war reconstruction of city centres. Bold architectural plans will 
be easy enough where a whole area is in the hands of one owner, 
private or public, but where key sites are held by private owners 
with ideas of their own, the problem of reconstruction becomes acute. 
(Wren’s plans for rebuilding London after the Great Fire were 
defeated for this very reason.) Such high compensation payments 
might be demanded for expropriation that thorough plans for 
reconstruction would be rendered financially impracticable. 

The Government has now appointed a Committee, of which the 
chairman is Mr. Justice Uthwatt, to examine problems of com- 
pensation and public control of the use of land, and to advise on 
land speculation. 


